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Wethack Strike 
3 Halted in California 


On June 25 the strike of 6,000 
American farm workers in the Imper- 
ial Valley of California, was suspend- 


ed until the next crop season gets 


underway this fall. This action was 
taken by the National Farm Labor 
Union after refusal of the United 
States Department of Labor for near- 
ly thirty days to do anything about 
removing 4,800 Mexican nationals be- 
ing employed as strikebreakers by the 


Imperial Valley Farmers Association. | 


Labor Dept. Aids Growers 


Under terms of the agreement with 
Mexico the Labor Department had 
authority to rémove Mexican nation- 
als from a labor dispute area. The 
Mexican government on several oc- 


casions asked for the enforcement of. 
the article of the agreement concern- | 


ing the removal of its nationals from 
labor dispute areas. 


After constant pressure the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Maurice Tobin, on 
' June 8, announced that nationals 
would be removed from farms on 


which members of the union were |. 


working on May 24, the date the 
strike started. A two-week’s inves- 
tigation was then begun and resulted 
-in the Department ordering the re- 
moval of the nationals from three 
farms. It was found that on these 
farms ail work had ceased for the 
season and no nationals were being 
- employed. , Investigations were made 
- on two other farms, and the National 
Farm Labor Union was notified that 
there was insufficient evidence to war- 
rant the removal of Mexican strike 
breakers. One of these farms signifi- 
cantly enough was the one owned by 
Frank O’Dwyer and Keith Mets. 
Frank is the brother of the U. S. 
Ambassador to Mexico, William 
O’Dwyer. During the strike a Cali- 
fornia Congressman was quoted as 
having said that Ambassador Bill 
O’Dwyer promised the growers that 
_ the Mexican strikebreakers would not 
be removed until the strike was 
broken. Mets is the head of the 
Imperial Valley Farmers Association. 


Area Wide Strike 


The strike against wetback labor 
conditions on the large-scale farms of 
the Imperial Valley was unparalleled 
in United States labor history. 
was directed against the. Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association which 
has 489 members, all very large farm 
operators producing 70% of all crops 
in the rich Imperial Valley. During 
the strike the members pf the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union in coopera- 
tion with a Mexican Farm Labor Un- 
ion picketed the  border-crossing 
points to prevent wetbacks from en- 
tering in violation of laws of the 
United States and Mexico. Union 
members rounded up wetbacks in the 
Valley each day, turning them over 
to border patrolmen for deportation 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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BULLETIN 


On the eve of going to press, July 12th, President Truman reluc- 
tantly signed the “grower” Ellender-Poage peonage or Mexican farm 


labor slave bill. 


The White House told NFLU President '!H. L. Mitchell that the 
President had held a conference earlier in the morning with Vice-Presi- 
dent Barkley, Speaker of the. House Rayburn, Senate Majority Leader 
McFarland, House Majority Leader McCormack and that the President 

- had received solemn pledges from these Democratic Congressional lead- 
ers on legislation to solve the “wetback” problem and to improve the 
working conditions and standards for American farm workers. J 


CIRCUS MULE BALKS 


Ringling Brothers Circus owns a 
mule that is one of their greatest at- 
tractions. 

For days he balked and the own- 
ers offered a big reward to anyone 
who would get the mule to keep up 
his act. All sorts of trainers tried, 
but with no luck—the old mule still 
balked. 

Finally, a man from California 


| walked into the Big. Top, spoke a few 


words to the mule and got him right 
on with his act. | | | 

The Californian was asked, “How 
did you do it?” “Easy,” he said, 


“IT just told him. how high taxes were 
going to be next year, how big the 
salaries were that we paid politicians, 
and to make him cry, I simply told 
him what wages a farm worker in the 
Imperial Valley got this year.” 


President Truman 
Hits Peonage in 


July Fourth Talk 


«* * * The world looks to us. This 
country is living proof that personal 
liberty is consistent with strong and 
stable Government. This country 
proves that men can be free. 


As a result, the freedom of the | 


American citizen means a great deal 
more than his individual safety and 
happiness. It means that men every- 
where can have the freedom they 
hope for. 3 


Anyone who undertakes to abridge 
the right of any American to life, 
liberty, or the pursuit of happiness, 
commits three great wrongs. He 


|Labor Asked Veto 


where. 


Mexican Import Bill 


Organized. labor had called upon 
President Harry S. Truman to veto. 


the Mexican labor importation bill 


which was adopted by Congress, June 
30. Letters and telegrams were sent 
to the President of the United States 


| by William Green, President, Ameri- 
Federation of Labor, 


Philip 
Murray, President, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and A. KE. 
Lyon, Secretary, Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association. These leaders 
in the labor movement urged that 
President Truman refuse to sign the 
bill to permit several hundred thou: 
sand unemployed Mexican nationals 
from being imported by large farm- 
ers and food processors. H. L. Mitch- 
ell, President, National Farm Labor 
Union, also urged Mr. Truman to 
disapprove of the bill. = 


Congress Debates Farm Labor 


. Regardless of what action may be 
taken on the Mexican labor importa- 
tion bill, the problems of the farm 
workers were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress of the United 
States during May and June. For six 
days the U. S. Senate devoted al-. 
most full time to debating the Mex- 
ican labor bill, and for three days 
the House of Representatives debated 
the bill. For the first time there was 
some opposition to the farm bloc on 


| legislation dealing with farm labor. 


Heretofore, such legislation has sailed 
thru without opposition. Senator Cha- 
vez of New Mexico made a long and .. 
hard fight on the Senate floor early 


|in May attempting to turn the Mex- 


ican importation bill into a measure 
to recruit and transport American 
workers. Defeated in his effort, 59 to 
12, the good Senator, physically ex- 
hausted was forced to drop the battle. 
However, Senator Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, picked up an amendment of- 
fered by Senator Chavez, and secured 


‘its adoption by the Senate. The 


Douglas amendment penalized the 
employers of wetback labor by mak- 
ing it a criminal offense, punishable 
by a $2,000 fine or two years in pris- 
on, for hiring a wetback. 
Don’t Put Us in Jail Say Growers 
Large farm operators in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and California, | 


(Continued on Page 2) : 


wrongs the individual first, but in 
addition, he wrongs his country and 
he betrays the hopes of mankind. 
It is for this reason that persecu- 
tion of minorities, which is wrong 
anywhere, is worse in America. It is 
for this reason that villifying men 
because they express unpopular opin- 
ions is less to be tolerated here than 
in any other country. It is for this 
reason that holding men in bondage 
— personal, political, or economic — 
is a graver scandal here than else- 
It is for this reason that “to 
promote the general welfare” is more 
urgently required of the American 
Government than any other * * *” 
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VETO ASKED 
‘ (Continued from Page 1) 


who get cheap wetback labor to work 
on their farms, howled. They were 
fearful that Congress would pass the 
bill and the President would sign it, 
thereby making criminals out of these 
lawbreakers who exploit , Mexican 
workers. For a time the House of 
Representatives Rules Committee re- 
fused to vote the measure out. Lib- 
eral congressmen and southern re- 
actionaries alike were against the bill 
to import Mexicans for two widely 
reasons. However, the southwestern 
suitcase-farmers put the heat on, and 
the Poage Bill:-was brought out of the 
Rules Committee. It hit the floor of 
the House of Representatives on June 
26. After the first day of debate, it 
appeared that many Republicans were 
going to vote against the bill to im- 
port Mexicans. 


Cotton Council Makes Deal 


A former member of Congress from 
Georgia, Stephen Pace, 
000-a-year hired hand of the National 


Cotton Council, abused his privilege 


_ of attending the sessions of the House 


and personally directed the fight for 
the passage of the Poage Bill. Pace 
was overheard giving directions, while 
on the floor of the House, to Mr. 
Poage of Texas, and Mr. Cooley of 
North Carolina, who were in charge 


of the legislation on behalf of the 
House Agriculture’ Committee. Pro- 
tests were made to the Speaker by two 


liberal Congressmen, Eugene McCar-. 


thy of Minnesota, and John F. Shel- 


ley of California. Mr. Pace hurriedly 


left the House floor, and was seen 
conferring with a group of about 25 
representatives of the large-scale 
farm operators of the south and west. 


Dixiecrats-Republicans Vote for Bill 

During the night, Mr. Pace worked 
out “a deal” with the reactionary Re- 
publican ‘leaders. The next day, they 
joined with the Dixiecrats to vote 
down the Senate version of the Mex- 
ican labor Importation . Bill, thus 
striking out Senator Douglas’s 
amendment. Congressman Celler of 
New York offered a sirhilar amend- 
. ment penalizing employers of wet- 
backs by a fine or imprisonment. Cel- 
ler was attacked by the Dixiecrats, 
- and the old Rebel yell was again 
raised in the House. The southern- 
ers were in “full cry” after a “damn 
Yankee” who dared threaten with im- 
- prisonment the exploiters of wetback 
labor. A Spanish-speaking Congress- 


man from New Mexico, Antonio M. 


Fernandez, made the claim that it 
would hurt Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans by preventing them from secur- 
ing jobs should the penalty be adopt- 
ed. Southern Dixiecrats claimed to 
have great concern for the Spanish- 
speaking minority in the southwest. 
After years of supporting the oppres- 
sive laws condemning both the Negro 
and Mexican-American to the position 
of second or third class citizens, their 
great concern for the rights of Span- 
ish-speaking Americans rang out 
falsely and hollow. 


139 Congresmen Vote Right 


On the final vote 139 Congressmen 
voted against the Mexican labor im- 
portation bill, while the majority of 


now the $50,- 


WETBACK STRIKE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


to Mexico. So effective was the pick- 
eting and the citizens arrests, that 


wetbacks were almost cleaned out of 


farm jobs in the Valley for the first 
time in many years. 
All Labor Aid Strikers 

All organized labor in California 
and nearby States co-operated in the 
strike. 
raised, and disbursed by a Committee 
established in San Diego to handle 
strike relief; The Committee was 
headed by Max Oslo, a Vice-President 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmens Union. The 
Secretary was John Quimby of the 
San Diego Central Labor Council. 
Great service was given the union and 
the strikers by the El Centro Labor 
Council, and its able Secretary, Lo- 
lita Cheny, organizer for the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers Internation- 
al. Curt Hyans, State Federation of 
Labor Organizer, was on the strike 
scene full time. 
A. F. of L. staff also assisted. Union 
leaders in the motion picture industry 
and many others visited the strike 


scene, and lent their encouragement 


and funds were contributed by local, 
unions of Machinists, Common Labor- 
ers, Carpenters and others in the Val- 


ley. Throughout the United States] 
organized labor came to the aid of 


the strikers. President Green of the 
A. F. of L. gave his endorsement soon 
after the strike started. Organized 
labor united in support of the farm 
workers. Many A. F. of L. Inter- 
national Unions contributed funds to 
assist the strikers. A large CIO In- 
ternational Union made = a contribu- 
tion. 


The strike was led hy Organization 
Director Hank Hasiwar, Vice-Presi- 
dent Ernesto Galarza, Organizer Carl 
Lara, and ‘they were assisted by Bill 
Becker, Bill Swearingen, Bob What- 
ley and other organizers from the 


San Joaquin Valley who left their 


jobs to assist. These men worked 
day and night. Local leaders and 
members performed like veterans. 


For a time the large farm operat- 
ors were on the rocks. Several of- 
fered ‘to settle on the union’s terms. 
But the union received a “stab in the 
back” from the United States Labor 


Department when it not only refused | 


to move the nationals from the strike 
area, but permitted the employers to 


import more nationals to take the 


jobs of American citizens. 


240 voted for it. Theos later, 
the Senate and House got together 
and adopted the first direct anti-labor 
bill passed since the beginning of the 
82nd Congress. Seldom has_ there 
been such a denunciation of a joint 
report of a Senate and House bill. In 
the Senate able and liberal Republi- 
can Wayne Morse of Oregon tore the 
legislation to shreds. Senator Cha- 
vez again denounced the legislation 
for discriminating against Americans 
who are fighting in Korea. Over in 


‘| the House, John F. Shelley, ex-presi- 


dent of the California Federation of 
Labor and others, protested its pass- 
age. 


Several thousand dollars were | 


Tom Randall of the 


The Secretary... 


| Counts ‘Us Out 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 


‘The have an able 
spokesman in the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The business men are 
well represented in the Presidents 
Cabinet by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. In 1913 Congress set up a 
Department of ‘Labor. The Secre- 
tary of Labor is authorized | to 


speak for the American worker and - 


to defend their interests. Several 
men and one very fine woman 
have held the post of Secretary of 


Labor. In 1948 an ex-Governor of 


Massachusetts who came up the 


hard way was named Secretary ‘of 
Labor. Mr. Tobin did an excellent 


job of lining up labor support for 


President Truman’s re-election. He | 


made wonderful pro labor speeches. 
He talked about the dangers of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He even used 
the Di Giorgio injunction suit as a 
horrible example of what would 


happen to other American workers 
if President Truman was not re- 


elected. Even the lowly farm work- 


er thought he had a friend in the 


President’s Cabinet. Those who 
could qualify voted for Mr. Tru- 
man. Many did so because they be- 
lieved in Maurice Tobin. But ‘in 
their hour of need the Secretary of 
Labor failed the American farm 
worker. His words- were fine but 
his deeds were the thing that 


counted. Over 5,000 American citi- | 
- zens engaged in farm work went on 


strike in the Imperial Valley of 
California. They cleaned out the 
Valley of wetbacks, but 4,800 Mexi- 


~} ean nationals were being used as 


strike breakers. The Secretary of 
Labor had authority to order re- 
moval of Mexican nationals from a 
labor dispute area. Mr. Tobin and 
his associates refused to act in be- 
half of American workers. He was 


pressed to do so by organized labor. 
and others. Then he acted ordering 
removal of the strike breakers. 


from three farms where all work 
had ceased. At the same time he 
permitted 500 more Mexican na- 


tionals to be imported to displace 


American workers on strike. The 
Secretary ‘must not include the 
nations farm workers omeng 
whose he defends. 


States 
| Court Holds Farm 
Outside 

Taft-Hartley Law 


On June 22, 1951 the United States 


| Court of Appeals held that unions of 
farm. workers are exempt from the 


penalties of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which forbids unions of other trades 


and industries from boycotting prod-— 
This 


ucts of employers in a strike. 
court ‘decision upheld the ruling of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
in dismissing an injunction . secured 
by the Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. against 
the Kern County Farm Labor Union 
Local No. 218. | ey 


The Di Giorgio Corp. secured a 
temporary injunction under the Taft- 
Hartley Act when members of the 


Farm Labor Union picketed plants | 
where Di Giorgio fruits and wines 


were being processed. 


The strike of 1,100 workers on the — 


12,000-acre Di Giorgio ranch near 
Bakersfield, started in October of 
1947 and officially ended on May 285, 
1950. The temporary. injunction grant- 


‘ed under the notorious Taft-Hartley 


law was issued by a District Court | 
Fresno on July 4, 1948, the in- 


junction remained in force until De- 


‘cember 138, 1949, when the Labor. 


Board got around to ruling on its 
validity.’ 

The injunction broke the back of 
the strike as other unions were co- 
operating in refusing to handle prod- 
ucts raised and harvested by strike- 


breakers. Many of the strike-break- 


ers were wetbacks recruited in Mex- 
ico. An attempt to wipe out the un- 


ion leadership with gun fire failed — 


shortly before the Taft-Hartley in- 


junction was secured. The President 
of the Local, Jimmie Price, was shot 


down in an attack on a union meeting 
being held in a private home in the 
town of Arvin, California. Price was 
injured for life. Though Governor 


‘Warren, the National Union, and the | 


Kern County Central Labor Union of- 
fered rewards for the would-be as- 


sassins, they were never discovered.. 
Thus, one more round, in the long- | 


est. strike of farm workers in labor 
history, ’ 
United States Courts four years after 
the strike started. Whether the case 
will be appealed té the United States 
Supreme Court, depends on the Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corporation. 

Joe Di Giorgio, the Grape King, is 
now dead. His nephews carry on, op- 
erating the huge ranch in the same 
old way.. Members of Local 218 keep 
the torch of hope alive in their week- 
ly meetings at the Union Hall not far 
from the ranch headquarters of Di 
Giorgio. Members of Local 218 helped 
win the cotton picking strike of 1949. 
They were in the tomato strike of 
1950, and again were down in the 
Imperial Valley in 1951. “No strike 
is ever lost,” said the old-time “wob- 
blies” and the Di Giorgio is no ex- 


to the rule. 


‘-has been written in the 


» 
| 
r 
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Cotton Field Hands 
In the South Get 


Higher Wages 


Recently an unbelievable Associated 


Press report from Memphis, Tenn., 


appeared in the Washington newspa- 
pers, Mrs. Clara Kitts of the Farm 
Labor Office, of the United States 
Employment Service in Memphis was 
quoted as saying that some cotton 
planters were paying as much as $10 
a day to get the grass chopped out 
of their cotton. Mrs. Kitts works as 
a recruiting agent for Arkansas, 


_. Mississippi, Tennessee cotton planta- 


tion owners. She runs a typical USES 
Farm Labor Office and has several 
hundred crew leaders or truck own- 
ers on her string. The truckers round 
up 8,000 to 15,000 workers a day dur- 
ing the cotton chopping and picking 
season. Then Mrs. Kitts tells the 
drivers where to take the men, wom- 


en and children they have rounded up. 


in the city. And woe be unto the 
drivers if they don’t get their work- 


ers to the place she orders them to 
go. They don’t go out any more, or 


if she lets them go, it is only to the 


worst plantations where wages are| 


low, the cotton is the grassiest, or 
the skimpiest in the case of picking 
in the fall. She has certain favorites 


‘among the drivers who get the best 


jobs. When the cotton planters need 


help of any kind, Clara Kitts is al- 
_ ways on the job. Last year the Pres- 


ident’s Commission on Migratory La- 
bor held a hearing in Memphis. Mrs. 
Kitts was right theré along with 
some colored truckers who had ob- 
viously been drilled over and over 
again as to what to say. They re- 


- peated what she had told them like 


parrots. The shrewd members of the 
President’s Commission weren’t at all 
impressed and began asking a few 
questions of Mrs. Kitts’ boys. They 


i got surprising answers. The lady- 


boss of the farm hands hadn’t antici- 
- pated all of the questions the Com- 


2 


mission might ask. Some of the 


truckers got confused since they 


Grass Grows Wages Go Higher 


Weren't sure what Mrs. Kitts wanted 


them to say. 


When we heard the story of $10 
wages per day being paid to cotton 
pickers and finding it came from Mrs. 
Kitts, we wondered what she was try- 


ing to help the planters do now. So 


we made our own survey, and here is 
what we found. The cotton crop was 
late in getting started, due to a 
drought in the midsouth which lasted 
nearly six weeks. 


ton hadn’t even come up on June 1. 
What there was in many fields was 


being chopped by Mexican nationals, 
of whom there are about 15,000 in 


were working for 35 cents an hour. 


Then about June 1, it started to rqin. 
The cotton grew but the grass grew 


quicker. There were not enough im- 
- ported Mexicans in the midsouth to 
— the cotton, so the cotton plant- 


Much of the cot-} 


Work i in the Mid-South 


By Rev. A. C. Churchill 


The prospects for farm labor are 
better than for some time past, due 
to the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Migratory La- 
bor which for the most part backed 
up. the charges and the overall pro- 


gram of the National Farm Labor 


Union. Whether these recommenda- 
tions of the Committee can be ‘en- 
acted into legislation and be imple- 
mented by the President, is — 
matter. 


Cotton Growers Don’t Like 
Labor Report 

Of course, the large cotton planta- 
tion owners in the Delta are fighting 
the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, and through their 
organs which mould public opinion 
such as the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, have attempted to discredit 
the Report of the Commission. Big 
farm groups and the Employment 
Service of Arkansas, of which the 
former Governor Adkins is director, 
are demanding that more Mexican la- 
bor be brought in than ever before, 
Arkansas demanding 50,000 alone. 
The labor press here has taken up 
the cause of the native farm workers, 
and is opposing the importation of 
foreign labor in almost every issue. 


Aid Union Projects 


In addition to helping the National 
Farm Labor Union’s drive for farm 
labor, I have been carrying on my 
regular program here, and I find that 
new avenues of endeavor are con- 
stantly opening. First, I will say that 
concentrated effort with a few local 
groups seems to be paying: off in tan- 
gible results. With some help the 
Local at Edmondson, Arkansas, has 
elected new leadership and member- 
ship has increased with one of. the 
best financial reports of any Local in 
the Mid-South ‘this.past month. They 
have a satisfactory place in which to 
meet for the first time in several 
years. 
them to have the Secretary of the 


Finnish Small Farmers Union, Mr.. 


Walter Kuusela, speak to them. When 
they raise enough money the Ed- 
mondson Local to build a 
Union Hall. 


Gobler Local Building Hall 


The Local at Gobler, Mo., has 


|raised a total of $1,080 towards their 


goal of between $3,000 and $4,000 
for a community building. We have 
helped them on that. This will give 
them perhaps the best setup of any 
Local in the Mid-South and will make 
them a part of a live community 
program. This group has benefitted 
from the overlapping program of the 
Delmo Housing Corp. 


ers had to turn to local help. “We 
ain’t working for no wetback wages,” 
said the midsouthworkers. “Got to 
pay more for grassy cotton, Boss,” 
said others. Planters began bidding 
against each other. Wages went to 
$7 and $8 for a ten hour day in Ar- 
kansas. By July 1 cotton chopping 
hit 90 cents an hour in Mississippi, 
and $1 an hour in some spots in 
Missouri. 


It Was an encouragement to. 


man 9 


Memphis Labor Council Helps 


Our Mid-South area local with 
headquarters in Miami has increased 
in membership over the past few 
months, encouraged by the support of 
the Trades Council of Memphis and 
its political arm, the Memphis La- 
bor’s League for Political Education. 
We are represented in both these 
groups with increased confidence in 
leadership, better finances, etc. The 
West Tennessee Labor News has also 
provided an incentive through the 
offer of a year’s subscription to all 
union members in Memphis and sur- 
rounding territory. National Farm 
Labor Union members are anticipat- 
ing attending the First Annual La- 
bor Day Picnic for all organized la- 
bor in the Bois of Memphis on — 
tember 8. 


Union Truck Gardeners Active 


I have been able to assist the Lo- 
cals in the Forrest City area which 
is under the direct supervision of 
Vice-President Betton, with their 
truck gardening project, acting as a 
sort of Secretary-Treasurer for the 
group and specifically handling the 
marketing end. We are quite encour- 
aged by the prospects of marketing 
whatever produce is raised here in 
the City of Memphis. This particu- 
lar project is one of our best and 
most hopeful in the Mid-South. It 
has given the members of our Lo- 
cals in the Forrest City area much 
encouragement. They are changing 
over from cotton to truck crops. The 
Chamber of Commerce and some of 
the large farmers in the area began a 
project of their own as soon as we 
started our project. A few were 
drawn away from our Union but the 
majority stayed with us and will con- 
tinue to do so. We are fortunate in 
having good leaders. who are experi- 
enced in growing vegetables for 
market. This has so encouraged the 
Union membership that they had the 
best financial report in the Mid- 
South this past month. 


I expect to assist in the handling 
of the seasonal job program for Mid- 
South farm workers again this sum- 
mer, when it is anticipated we will 
have a few jobs during the tomato 
season in New Jersey. 


The South is changing, and will 
change more and more in the next 
few years. Under the guidance of 
liberal leaders I am thankful to have 
an opportunity to share in this ex- 
perience of changing the face of a 
region. | 


TALL LYING 

“Speaking of hens,” remarked one 
“reminds me of an old bird my 
father once had. She would hatch out 


anything, from a tennis-ball to a 


lemon. One day she sat on a piece of 
ice and hatched out two quarts of 
hot water.” 


“That doesn’t come up to a club- 
footed hen my mother had,” remarked 
another man. “They had bedy feeding 
her by mistake on sawdust instead of 
oatmeal. She laid 12 eggs and sat on 
them, and when they hatched, 11 of 
the chicks had wooden legs and the 
12th was a woodpecker!” 


company: 


Union Wins Strikes 
Organizes Farmers in 
Dulath-Superior Shed 


Following a series of milk strikes 
starting the last week in November, 
the National Farm Labor Union’s 
Dairy Farm Local 293 completed or- — 
ganization of 1,200 farmers and 
signed contracts with all milk distrib- 
utors in the twin cities. 

The Union contracts provide a 90 
cents per CWT above the Federal 
Milk Marketing Order setting a mini- 
mum price of $3.88 on the vr 
of the farmers’ labor. 

The Arrowhead Co- operative 
Creamery, owned and operated by the 
400 farmers was the first to accept 
the Union contract. There was no 
strike at the Arrowhead Creamery. 
But the large independent operator, 
Bridgeman-Russel] Co. of Duluth, and 
the Twin Cities “Co-op” of Superior 
held out, along with several smaller 
creameries. Over 100 farmers were 
on the picket line at 4:00 a.m. -on 
December 1, in sub-zero weather with 
28 inches of snow on the ground, to 
halt all the milk going into the 
plants. Of the 800 producers selling. 
milk to these creameries, only 8 men 
crossed the Union picket lines during 
the two day strike. The Union ar- 
ranged for delivery of milk to hospi- 
tals. The strike was settled with | 
acceptance of the collective bargain- 
ing contract by all of the companies. 


WHY WORRY? 

On his way to California, a travel- 
ler noticed an Indian brave lolling 
indolently on a_ station platform. 
With efficiency-expert technique the 
traveller said: “Chief, why don’t you 
get yourself a job?” 

“Why?” countered the 
pleasantly. 

“Well,” said the other, slightly net- 
tled, “you get a job and pile up a 
bank account for yourself, wouldn’t | 
you like that?” 

“Why?” said the Indian again. | 
“So that you can retire!” shouted 
the traveller. “And never have to 

work again!” 

“Pm not working now,” pointed out 
the Indian. | 


Indian, 


HOPE SO. 


A small boy, visiting New York for 
the first time, went in an elevator to 
the top of a skyscraper. As he shot 
past the 62nd floor at breath-taking ~ 
speed, he gulped, turned to his father, 
and asked, “Daddy, does God eae 
we're coming?” 


TOO MUCH FUN 


Widow, writing to an insurance 
“You have asked me to fill 
out so many proofs of claims and I 
have had so much trouble in getting 
my money that I sometimes wish my | 
husband hadn’t died.” 


‘NO MERCY 
Neighbor (to little boy eating an 
apple) — Look out for the worms, 


Sonny. 
Willie—When I eat an apple, the 


worms have to look out for them- 
selves. 
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Farm Wage Set 
By U.S. at 95 


Cents an Hour 


On May 17 the Wage Stabilization 
Board in Washington, D. C., set top 
farm wages at 95 cents an hour by 
adopting Wage Regulation No. 11. 
Under the regulation farm wage 
rates may be set up to 95 cents an 
hour without reference to the 10% 
formula heretofore applying to all 
wages paid to workers. 

rates for farm workers above the 
- 95 cents ceiling may be increased 10% 
without approval of the Wage Board. 

Wage rates are to be calculated on 
the basis of the 95 cents an hour ceil- 
ing for jobs where workers are paid 
on the piece rate. For instance, farm 
_ jobs, such as cotton picking may be 
set next fall on the basis of the num- 
ber of pounds an average picker may 
harvest in an hour. If it is deter- 
mined that workers pick an average 
of 150 pounds per 10-hour day, then 
cotton planters may pay up to $7.75 
per 100 pounds for harvesting their 
crops. 

The babdebthan of fruits, vege- 
tables and other crops customarily 
done on a piece-rate base may also 
be increased accordingly on the 95 
cents an hour plus 10% basis. 
wise, farm workers employed on a 
monthly basis may be paid up to 
$225 per month without room and 
board, $195 per month if a house and 
other prerequisites are furnished by 
the employer, and up to. $175 per 


month, plus board and room, if work- 


ers are furnished room and board. 


In making public the regulation the 


Wage Stabilization Board stated that 
the 10% limitation on farm wages 
would apply largely on the west 
coast, the midwest and east where 
farm wages are normally higher. In 
the low wage area of the south and 
southwest, it was expected that the 
10% limitation would have little ef- 
fect, but that higher pay in these 
areas would be possible. 


The regulation states that petitions 
for the right to pay higher wages 
may be filed with the Board. 
understood that in any collective bar- 
gaining by a union of farm workers, 
the union will have the right to peti- 
tion for approval of higher wage 
rates. | 


The National Farm Labor Union. 
points out, that while the 95 cents an 
hour plus 10% for farm wages is 
possible under the Wage Stabilization 
Board regulation, only in areas where 
the union is organized will it be pos- 
sible for farm workers to secure bet- 
ter pay. Large farm operators on 
the west coast, and cotton planters 
in the south, will not raise wages vol- 
untarily, and only where farm work- 
ers are strongly organized will the 
worker get anything near wage ceil- 
ing. No farm operator will increase 
- workers’ wages until he is forced to 
do so, either by organization of work- 
ers or by labor shortages. 


The Wage Stabilization Regulation 
No. 11 can become the minimum 
wage, if farm workers organize now, 
and fight for a decent standard of liv- 
ing. Remember, the Government has 


Any wage] 


Like- | 
| wages. 


It is | 


WETBACKS 


Somewhere along the Rio Grande River this Mexican family was caught 
by the United States Immigration Service crossing the border into the 
United States. The picture was made by an unknown border patrolman. 
In 1941 about 6,000 Mexican wetbacks came into the United States and 
were deported. In 1950, 600,00 entered the United States illegally and were 
returned by the United States officers. How many, who were not caught, is 
unknown. There is estimated that as many as one-million wetbacks came 
into the United States in violation of our immigration laws. From Browns- 
ville, Texas, to San Diego, California, there is a 1,600-mile SUREOREY and 
to patrol this area there is only 900 men now employed. 


Why Wetbacks Come 


The reason wetbacks leave Mexico is terrific poverty. Term workers 
get 69 cents a day for work. .A couple of dollars a day sounds like a for- 
tune. Large-scale farm operators have grown rich exploiting the poor 
Mexican wetbacks enticing them over the border with promises of high 
There are many cases where wetbacks are hired to work the entire 
season and are paid no wages, other than the food, which is poor, they buy 
at high prices from the farm operator. Then when work is over, the em- 
ployer calls the border patrol and the wetbacks are herded back to Mexico 
without payment of wages. 


Stalin Can Walk in Backdoor 


The New York Times reported that Joe Stalin in very slight disguise 
could enter the United States as a wetback. There have been reports of 
Communists entering our “backdoor” and not all are Mexicans by any means. 
Mexico is the center of the Communist conspiracy in the western hemisphere. 

The National Farm Labor Union is opposed to the exploitation of the 
wetback. It is not opposed to the Mexican worker. The Union believes 
that any Mexican worker, who wants to enter the United States and become 
a citizen, should be given that chance. There are no quotas, and all that a 
Mexican has to do is prove he meets the requirements of the United States 
laws, and he can come into the United States. Thousands have done so, 
and many of them are now good Union members. The Mexican-American 
citizens are leading the fight against wetback exploitation. They are being 
driven out of their homes along the border. They cannot compete with 
labor accustomed to 69-cents a Oy 


for the sole purpose of making mil- 
lions pay a higher price for their 
produce. | 
Evidently public opinion is at work 
in California, for the Department of 
Justice has obtained a temporary 
injunction against these growers fix- 
ing prices by plowing up surplus 


PLOWING UP CROPS 


- Waste is waste — whether it is in 
Washington or California. 

People were outraged when Wash- 
ington caused farmers to plow up 
their cotton. 3 

Crops ought not to be destroyed. 

What the government did to cotton 


| lettuce. 
California growers are now doing to 
lettuce. | 
They are getting up early evety 
morning to plow up half of their]. N OT i C E 
marketable crop — to KEEP THE} The Farm Labor News was not 


PRICE UP. 


Law doesn’t permit a man to burn 
down a house or a barn. 

Public opinion should prevent pro- 
ducers from plowing up their crops 


published during the months of 
May, June and July 1951. All paid 
subscriptions including those of un- 
ion members are hereby extended 
for 3 months. Hereafter the Farm 


mailed each month on or about the 
25th of the preceeding the month 
of issue. News items should be 
sent in not later than the 10th of 
the current month to appear in 
next months Farm Labor News. 
The Editors 


actually said any wage less than 95 
cents an hour is sub-standard. 


Meanwhile plans are underway for 
setting up a national and regional 
panels on farm wages. On such pan- 
els the National Farm Labor Union 
will demand representation. 


Labor News will be published and > 


Fruit and Vegetable 
Producers Organize 


Several hundred small farmers in 
Louisiana near Hammond have re- 
cently joined the Union. These men 
are growers of strawberries and other 


truck crops, and a charter has been . 


issued to them in the name of Fruit 
& Vegetable Producers, Local Num- 
ber 312. The charter members were: 


George Forstall, Casel H. Jones, 
R. M. Singletary, H. Binger, Joe 
Shaffer, S. M. Galaforo, Tom T. Per- 
rin, Sr., Pernell Clark, Joe G. Trent, 
Carlo T. La Marca, Dominick Sci- 
meca, Elbert Lopper, Joe Poche, C. 
N. Ratcliff and Joe Brund. 


- The chartering of the Local Union 
| was the result of work started by 


Vice-President George F. Webber of 


El Paso, Texas, who was sent into~ 


Louisiana by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to lay the ground work 
for the organization .A. F. of L.’s 
southern director, J. L. Rhodes of At- 
lanta, C. C. Gorley and others of the 
A. F. of L. staff are assiting the 
farmers in organizing the Union. - 


The first meeting on May 25 held 
by Webber was attended by approxi- 
mately 2,000 farmers. An organizing 
committee of representative farmers 
from each town and rural community 
was set up at the meeting. Several 


| hundred farmers signed membership 


applications at the original meetings. 


Afterwards meetings were held in 16 


communities and the organization 
perfected. 


Southern Director Rhodes, after 
consultation with President H. L. 
Mtichell, of the National Farm Labor 
Union, presented a program to the 
new members for building an organi- 


eting facilities for the sale of their 
products. The new members were 
advised that it would be necessary for 
them to build a large substantial 


‘membership. before they would be in 


a position to work out their problems. 


HOW? 


In a small roadside cafe, a tourist 
ordered from the simple bill of fare, 
ham, eggs, cornbread and coffee. 

An ancient waiter took his order 
and shuffled off to the kitchen. In a 
little while he returned. 


“Boss,” said he, “how do you want 


dem eggs—blind, or lokin’ up at ye?” 


FARM LABOR NEWS 


The Farm Labor News is pub- 
| lished monthly by the National 
Farm Labor Union A.F. of L. 

Offices Room 825 Victor Bldg. 
726 9th St., N. W., Washington — 
1, D.C. 

Subscription rate 
year. 

All members of the National | 
Farm Labor Union are sub- 
scribers, payment for paper 
included in monthly dues. 

Entered as a second class 
matter at the post office ‘Wash- 
ington D. C. 


50c per 
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